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Abstract 

This article examines the relevance of modern technology for the development of 
learner autonomy in the process of learning English as a foreign language. Com¬ 
puter-assisted language learning and computer-mediated communication (CMC) 
appear to be particularly conducive to fostering autonomous learning, as they 
naturally incorporate many elements of autonomy that give learners control over 
and responsibility for their own learning, such as choosing the materials used, 
managing their contact with various genres and types of interaction, often in au¬ 
thentic contexts, and evaluating their own progress, measured through their suc¬ 
cess in understanding and conveying meanings. However, providing access to lan¬ 
guage resources does not automatically lead to the development of autonomy, as 
much depends on other factors, such as the learners' level or previous experience 
in learner training. The present study investigated whether advanced learners of 
English made use of out-of-class CMC engagement for the purpose of learning 
English autonomously. The results indicate that most of the participants were ea¬ 
ger to use CM C opportunities to deliberately practice their English, although, quite 
naturally, leisure and social reasons for using CMC predominated. The expressed 
willingness to deliberately focus on practicing English during beyond-the- 
classroom meaning-oriented online interactions confirms the great potential of 
CM C as an autonomy-enhancement tool. 

Keywords. Computer-mediated communication (CM C), computer-assisted language 
learning (CALL), learner autonomy, learning beyond the classroom 
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In the last three decades, the development of learner autonomy has con¬ 
tinued to be a major aim of language learning and teaching influenced by the 
learner-centered paradigm in education (Little, 2000; Reinders, 2011; Williams & 
Burden, 1997). Although numerous definitions of the concept of learner autono¬ 
my have been offered, most of them focus on the control and responsibility that 
learners have in managing and evaluating their own learning. Increasingly, the 
social dimension of autonomy has been highlighted in recent literature on the 
subject, which stresses that autonomous learning needs to incorporate elements 
of interaction, with the teacher, with other learners, or other users of L2, to pre¬ 
pare learners to function in communicative environments. One way of promoting 
autonomous behavior in foreign language learners is through the application of 
different forms of computer-assisted language learning (CALL), and, in particular, 
computer-mediated communication (CMC) in the process of language learning 
(Godwin-Jones, 2011; Kaur, Singh, & Embi, 2006; Lee, 2011). Involvement in CM C 
provides learners with many core features of autonomous learning, such as man¬ 
agement and evaluation of their own learning progress, making decisions on 
when and how they will engage in CMC, managing interaction in the L2, inde¬ 
pendence as language learners, and interdependence among CMC participants 
(Benson, 2001, 2006, 2011; Blin, 2004; Jarvis, 2012; Reinders & White, 2011). The 
question remains, however, whether, by providing ample access to autonomous 
learning opportunities, CMC engagement actually fosters learner autonomy de¬ 
velopment (Benson, 2011a; Blin, 2004). Previous research into the relationship 
between CALL environments and learner autonomy points to the potential of 
computer-enhanced learning resources as a contributor to L2 learners' autono¬ 
mous learning. Nevertheless, limitations and problems have often been voiced, 
such as the interplay of individual factors and autonomy capacities, or learners' 
inability to use the available resources effectively without a teacher's assistance. 
M ore research is definitely needed to verify the benefits of participating in tech¬ 
nology-based learning for the development of learner autonomy. 

Therefore, the study described in this article aimed to investigate whether 
beyond-the-classroom participation in CMC in English was perceived by the 
study participants (201 advanced learners of English) as an opportunity to prac¬ 
tice English on their own and to foster their management of their own learning 
processes; in other words, the study aimed to investigate the link between out- 
of-class involvement in different forms of CMC and autonomous language learn¬ 
ing. The results indicate that CM C engagement was pursued primarily for leisure 
and social reasons, but at the same time the participants attended to the lan¬ 
guage forms and deliberately practiced their vocabulary, grammar and commu¬ 
nicative skills in the course of their online interaction. This reveals the huge po¬ 
tential of CM C for fostering autonomous language learning. The teaching impli- 
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cations, however, include the need to offer guidance and help learners monitor 
their own autonomous learning experience to exploit its full potential. 

Autonomy in Today's 12 Learning 

The concept of autonomy in language learning and teaching has stemmed 
from the general paradigm of learner-centered instruction, which was influ¬ 
enced by humanistic psychology (Little, 2000; Ushioda, 2011b; Williams & Bur¬ 
den, 1997). As noted by Benson (2001, p. 8), the concept was first introduced in 
1971, and was later explored and popularized by Henri Holec's (1981) seminal 
work Autonomy and Foreign Language Learning. Autonomy, defined broadly as 
"the capacity to take charge of one's own learning" (Holec, 1981, p. 3), involves 
several components and capacities on the part of learners. One of them is the 
skill of self-directed learning, in which "the objectives, progress and evaluation 
of learning are determined by learners themselves" (Benson, 2001, p. 8). Ben¬ 
son (2006, p. 22) further explains that taking responsibility for one's learning 
involves planning abilities, the ability and readiness to select appropriate learn¬ 
ing materials, constant monitoring of one's learning progress, and the ability to 
evaluate the outcomes of learning. Little (2000, pp. 69-70) lists critical reflection, 
decision making and independent action as basic components of autonomous 
learning, through which learners become managers of their own learning ac¬ 
cording to their needs and available learning options. Moreover, autonomous 
learners are able to transfer their learning to new learning environments and try 
to use their knowledge in various contexts of autonomous target language use. 
This often entails affective engagement and positive motivation. Gao and Zhang 
(2011) add agency, metacognition and learning strategies as prerequisites for 
autonomous learning, as these enable learners to understand the nature of 
learning processes and help support their learning efforts. Therefore, training 
learners in the use of cognitive and metacognitive strategies is an important 
step in leading them toward autonomy (Darasawang & Reinders, 2010). 

Moreover, recently researchers have highlighted the social dimension of 
autonomous learning. Little (2009, p. 223) summarizes the social dimension of 
autonomy by saying: "Autonomous learners always do things for themselves, but 
they may or may not do things on their own." As stated by Benson (2011a, p. 16), 
"autonomy is a social construct that implies interdependence rather than inde¬ 
pendence." Lee (2011, p. 88) adds that "through social interactions, learners de¬ 
velop a capacity to analyze, reflect upon and synthesize information to create new 
perspectives.” Taking into account the social context of learning raises the ques¬ 
tion of learner identity, which is another notion embedded in the contemporary 
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understanding of the concept of autonomy; autonomous learning embraces ex¬ 
pressing one's identity through the target language (Ushioda, 2011a). 

The Link Between Computer-Mediated Communication and L2 Learners' 

Autonomy 

According to Benson (2006, 2011a, 2011b), recently there has been in¬ 
creased interest in autonomy promoted by out-of-class learning contexts, 
technology-mediated communicative situations being part of them. Drawing 
upon the use of technology for promoting autonomy stems from the construc¬ 
tionist, or the social-constructivist view on language learning (Hafner & M iller, 
2011; Luzon & Ruiz-M adrid, 2008; Sadik, 2008; Villanueva, Ruiz-M adrid, & 
Luzon, 2010), as it incorporates learners' creativity, problem solving abilities, 
critical thinking and the social context of learning. 

Benson (2001) emphasizes that technology has the potential to foster 
autonomous behavior in learners because it facilitates self-access in learning, 
and gives learners many valuable opportunities to self-direct their learning 
and take control over it. Using technology-based materials gives students 
more responsibility for learning and can enhance their intrinsic motivation 
(Darasawang & Reinders, 2010). Reinders and White (2011) highlight in¬ 
creased interaction opportunities and fostering situated learning in beyond- 
the-classroom contexts as benefits derived from technology-based learning, 
while Collentine (2011, p. 51) claims that CALL "can help learners modify in¬ 
put, gauge learning, monitor progress, reflect on and prioritize their learning," 
and, in this way, promote autonomous learning and positively affect learners' 
linguistic awareness. Markiewicz (2008) stresses the individualized character 
of instruction, easily adaptable to individual learners' needs and capacities, as 
a feature of distance learning which makes it particularly suitable for fostering 
learners' autonomy. According to Blin (2004), CALL naturally allows learners to 
control some aspects of learning, while CMC additionally gives them some 
control over interaction in L2. Aim (2006) states that Web 2.0 tools constitute 
new learning environments which offer valuable opportunities for learners at 
various levels and with specific needs, while Reinders and White (2011, p. 2) 
perceive the ability to navigate different learning environments as a vital com¬ 
ponent of autonomous learning as the term is currently understood. 

Moreover, learners' engagement in CMC has revealed the great poten¬ 
tial of the social domain of technology-based learning, which can contribute to 
autonomy development in the sense of interdependence among L2 users ra¬ 
ther than autonomy as learner independence (Eneau & Develotte, 2012; 
Reinders & White, 2011). According to Villanueva et al. (2010), the potential of 
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technology-mediated language learning for autonomy development lies in that 
it involves a number of authentic resources, genres and forms of interaction in 
both pedagogical and nonpedagogical contexts. 

Kaur et al. (2006), Kaur and Sidhu (2010), and Abraham and Williams 
(2011), focusing on the application of CM C by students at institutions of higher 
education, stress the lifelong learning dimension of autonomy development 
that is particularly relevant in the case of adult language learners. Hyland 
(2004) makes a similar point, stressing the relevance of autonomy enhance¬ 
ment for lifelong learning among university students through the pursuit of 
offline and online out-of-class learning opportunities. Ng, Confessore, Yusoff, 
Aziz, and Lajiz (2011), apart from discussing the link between autonomy and 
adult learners' capacity for lifelong learning, highlight the correlation between 
levels of autonomy and academic success. 

However, as noted by Reinders and White (2011, p. 1), the relationship 
between technology-based teaching and autonomy development may not be 
very clear, as "unrestricted access to information, without proper guidance 
and feedback, can in fact inhibit learners from taking more responsibility." 
Benson (2001, 2006, 2011a) notes that although new technology involves au¬ 
tonomous learning, it is still not clear whether and to what extent it fosters 
such learning. The effectiveness of technology-based approaches depends 
largely on the way in which technology is applied, the level of interaction that 
is stimulated, and the degree of control that learners themselves have in ma¬ 
nipulating the content. Therefore, Luzon and Ruiz-M adrid (2008, p. 28) point 
to the role of instructors in helping learners become autonomous through 
technology-based resources: "In order to help students harness the potential 
of ICT for the development of an autonomising competence, it is necessary to 
carefully design learning environments or learning tasks that promote the ac¬ 
tive use of metacognitive strategies, that is, that prompt students to plan, 
monitor and evaluate their own learning." Similarly, Reinders (2011) points 
out the need for learner training and ongoing teacher support as a supple¬ 
ment to providing access to autonomy-building resources. Blin (2004) and Esch 
and Zahner (2000) maintain that some level of autonomy is probably required 
in order to allow learners to take full advantage of the use of computer appli¬ 
cations in learning. Therefore, more research is needed to verify the potential 
of technology on learners' autonomy development. 

Some studies, however, have attempted to investigate the relationship 
between using different forms of CALL and CM C and learner autonomy. These 
studies indicate that while engaging in computer-based learning activities, 
apart from developing language skills, learners have a chance to discover ways 
of approaching linguistic and interactive tasks to a large extent independently 
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of the teacher and hence the metacognitive and affective sides of their learn¬ 
ing are involved. For example, Ushioda (2000) focused on the affective dimen¬ 
sion of technology-based learning, concluding that tandem email exchanges by 
L2 German learners increased their intrinsic motivation and may have fostered 
learner autonomy. Arikan and Bakla (2011) conducted a study on a group of 
Turkish university students and found that experience with blogging contrib¬ 
uted to their developing autonomy. In Shucart, Mishina, Takahashi, and 
Enokizono's (2008) study, a blended learning tool fostered learner autonomy 
in classroom-based and out-of-class learning among their study participants 
through promoting collaboration among learners and increasing their intrinsic 
motivation and positive attitudes toward learning situations. Jarvis (2012) ob¬ 
served in his study that the application of technology impacted considerably 
the study participants' autonomous learning in self-study centers. 

Some studies, however, while indicating the promises of CALL environ¬ 
ments for fostering autonomy, also point to some of the limitations or prob¬ 
lems associated with them. Their findings confirm Reinder and White's (2011) 
concern that computer-based learner involvement does not necessarily lead 
to increased responsibility for managing learning. For example, Kaur and Sidhu 
(2010) found that asynchronous online interactions through email had the 
potential to stimulate autonomy development in Malaysian university stu¬ 
dents, but some training in the application of optimal learning tools was need¬ 
ed to make the experience more effective. Eneau and Develotte (2012), who 
explored the effects of a distance learning project on adult L2 French learners' 
autonomy, concluded that numerous factors are interrelated in this form of 
learning, influencing the degree of autonomy development. These factors in¬ 
cluded the strategies used by learners to overcome distance learning prob¬ 
lems and the social and emotional dimension of learner collaboration. Hafner 
and M iller (2011) recorded enhanced autonomous learning capacities in Hong 
Kong university students of Science as a result of their taking part in a digital 
video project. They noted, however, that some features of informal learning 
incorporated in the project helped achieve this aim. 

Lee's (2011) study explored the effects of self-reflection and social process¬ 
es engendered by a blogging-based project on the development of autonomy in 
U.S. students studying abroad. She found out that autonomy development was 
dependent on the task type and proper application of metacognitive and cogni¬ 
tive skills. Luke (2006), who investigated the effects of a technology-based, learn¬ 
er-centered course for L2 Spanish learners on their autonomy development and 
attitudes toward the innovations in teaching, recorded mixed opinions on the part 
of the participants, from very positive to rather negative. He concluded that novel 
solutions need careful implementation and constant support from educators, as 
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the assumption of new responsibilities by learners is not easy. In a study conduct¬ 
ed on L2 French learners by Raby (2007), motivation and autonomy were fostered 
through a technology-based task. The researcher concluded that being given con¬ 
trol over the way the task was completed, incorporating the learners' own prefer¬ 
ences, was appreciated by the participants; however, the technological dimension 
turned out to be less important than the pedagogical dimension of the activity. 
Wolski (2008) explored Polish university students' use of Internet resources as 
part of their autonomous independent self-study; concluding that although the 
participants reported frequently resorting to computer-based resources, he felt 
that a tutor's help was needed to demonstrate how to find the most valuable 
materials and how to make effective use of them. 

To conclude, research in the area of tracing the links between the use of 
new technology and fostering learner autonomy has indicated a great potential 
of various CALL applications for pursuing autonomous behaviors on the part of 
L2 learners. On the other hand, it has also revealed that despite this potential, 
engaging in technology-based activities may not contribute much to the devel¬ 
opment of autonomy, as a variety of learner and contextual factors appear to 
influence considerably the levels of autonomy development in learners. Fur¬ 
thermore, the reasons why learners get involved in CALL or online interactions 
seem to be an important factor influencing the degree to which such activities 
foster autonomous learning or are signs of autonomous behavior. While all of 
the studies presented above focused on the use of technology for promoting 
autonomy in formal educational L2 settings, usually through educational pro¬ 
jects set up by teachers, the present study investigates EFL learners' engage¬ 
ment in CMC in naturalistic settings, in their own time, beyond the classroom, 
and for any reason (including both leisure and academic activity). 

The Study 


Aims of the Study 

The main aim of the study was to investigate whether out-of-class involve¬ 
ment in CM C fostered autonomous learning in the study participants according to 
their own estimations. Within the scope of this study, autonomy is understood as 
taking responsibility for managing and regulating one's own learning, which in¬ 
volves using various opportunities to learn and practice L2, consciously attending 
to the form and use of L2, and the ability to reflect on learning processes, which 
stimulates the "generally proactive approach" (Little 2009) toward learning. 

In order to achieve this primary aim, several additional aims were for¬ 
mulated. One of them was to find out the frequency of the participants' in- 
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volvement in different forms of CMC in their own time, as a beyond-the- 
classroom activity, and the languages used during CMC. Moreover, the study 
investigated whether the participants evaluated themselves as autonomous 
learners of English, and, finally, whether there were differences between regu¬ 
lar and part-time students with regard to their self-evaluated learner autono¬ 
my and their perceptions of CM C as an autonomy-enhancement tool. 

Participants 

In total, 201 participants took part in the study, all of whom were adult 
advanced learners of English as a foreign language. They were majoring in 
English in years 1-3 of the BA program at Adam Mickiewicz University in 
Poznan. A majority of the participants (195) were Polish, while 6 were of other 
nationalities. For the purposes of the study, the participants were divided into 
two groups: Group A (n =149) included regular students, and Group B (n =52) 
included part-time students. The median age of the Group A students was 21 
(min. 19, max. 28), and the median age in Group B was 23.5 (min. 20, max. 41). 

The differences between both groups of the study participants were con¬ 
sidered important within the scope of the study for a few reasons. While the 
regular students (Group A) had classes during the week and studying was their 
main occupation, part-time students (Group B) attended classes on Saturday 
and Sunday every second week and worked during the remaining days of the 
week. As a result, it may be assumed that, while for the majority of Group A 
students academic activity was their main occupation, the majority of Group B 
students were occupied with their full-time jobs, family duties, and academic 
activity. As a result, Group B students might have had less time and energy both 
for academic activity and for engaging in CM C; moreover, considerably less fre¬ 
quent contact with English during classes and other university-based activities 
might have necessitated more autonomous learning behaviors in this group. 

Moreover, while a course in Information Technology was offered to regular 
students in the first year of their BA studies, there was no such a course in the part- 
time students' syllabus. The university has an e-learning platform, but whether and 
to what extent it was used for courses depended on particular teachers. 

Data Collection 

One data collection tool used in the study was Questionnaire 1 consist¬ 
ing of 6 closed-ended questions which elicited answers connected with the 
participants' Internet use habits, and 16 closed-ended Likert-type items focus¬ 
ing specifically on autonomy-related issues in which the participants marked 
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the best-matching answer on a 5-point scale, where 1 meant / strongly disa¬ 
gree, and 5 meant / strongly agree. Cronbach's alpha for the Likert-type items 
was .802, suggesting a high degree of internal reliability. T-test values were 
calculated for the items and statistical significance was set at the level of .10. 

Another data collection tool, Questionnaire 2, consisted of two open-ended 
cues: "Do you consider yourself an autonomous learner of English? Please justify 
your answer briefly," and: "If/When you take part in computer-mediated communi¬ 
cation (through e-mails, instant messaging, blogging, etc.) in English, do you do it 
just for pleasure or social reasons, or do you ever intentionally plan to improve your 
English through CMC?" The cues were sent to the study participants via email two 
weeks after the administration of the closed-ended questionnaire; however, the 
response rate was very poor, as only 12 out of the 201 participants sent back their 
answers. The forms of both research tools are enclosed in the Appendix. 

Results 

Questionnaire 1. The initial questions concerned the participants' Inter¬ 
net use habits. According to the responses, the average time spent on CMC 
was 2.5 hours daily on weekdays and 3.2 hours daily at weekends. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 present the percentages of responses concerning us¬ 
ing particular forms of CM C and the languages in which they were used: Figure 
1 illustrates the participants' engagement in these CM C forms in LI, Figure 2 - 
in English, and Figure 3 - in other languages. 



Figure IThe participants' account of using different CM C forms in the native language 
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Figure 2 The participants' account of using different CM C forms in English 



Figure 3 The participants' account of using different CM C forms in other languages 

As can be seen in Figures 1, 2 and 3, all forms of CM C were used by the 
participants, email being the most popular one, at least in LI and in English, 
participation in virtual worlds being the least popular activity. The high percent¬ 
ages of participation in different forms of CMC in English (Figure 2) are worth 
mentioning, as this points to the respondents' having additional, out-of-class 
contact with English. More than 80% of the respondents in each group wrote 
emails in English, and participation in other CMC forms (blogging, discussion 
forums, and social networking sites) was almost as popular in English as it was in 
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Polish, and sometimes it was even more popular in English than in Polish (in the 
case of Group B's chatting, and wikis for both groups). Generally, as the data in 
the figures indicate, more regular (Group A) students participated in different 
forms of CM C, in LI, in English and in other languages (such as German, Spanish, 
Russian, and even Japanese), than did part-time (Group B) students. 

Further on, Figure 4 illustrates the frequency of participation in CM C in 
general, and Figure 5 presents data concerning the frequency of the partici¬ 
pants' use of English in CMC. As can be seen in Figure 4, most of the respond¬ 
ents in both groups took part in CM C every day, while very few of them partic¬ 
ipated in CM C once a week or less frequently. 

70% 

60% 

50% 

40% 

30% 

20 % 

10 % 

0 % 

Less than Once a 2-3 times a More than Everyday 
once a week week 3 times a 
week week 



Figure 4 Frequency of engagement in CM C 


According to the data in Figure 5, sometimes was the most frequently 
marked answer concerning the frequency of using English while engaging in 
CMC, although the often and very often options were also frequently indicat¬ 
ed. The results appear to be similar in the case of both groups. 


50% j 



Figure 5 Frequency of engagement in CM C in English 


Group A (n =149) 
■ Group B (n =52) 


Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4 present the participants' responses to the Likert- 
type items connected with their autonomous learning behavior. The items 
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have been grouped under four headings: the respondents' planning abilities, 
their self-evaluation abilities, their learning strategy use and their perception 
of CM C as an autonomy development tool. 

Table 1 presents the participants' answers to four items connected with 
their planning abilities in the process of L2 learning. As can be seen, more part- 
time (Group B) than regular (Group A) students admitted having well-defined 
objectives in learning English. However, although for the remaining items the 
differences between the groups appeared not to be statistically significant, a 
similar pattern was revealed: part-time students' responses pointed to higher 
levels of planning and organizing their learning processes. 

Table IThe participants' perceptions about their abilities to plan their learning 



Strongly . . Strongly 

.. a ’ No opinion M 

disagree K agree 

SD 

Sig, (two- 
tailed) 


1 have well defined objectives in learning English. 



Group A 
Group B 

8.7% 26.2% 65.1% 3.44 

1.9% 13,5% 84,4% 4.08 

.961 

.763 

.036 


1 learn English regularly, according to my own plan. 



Group A 
Group B 

18.1% 13,5% 68.4% 3.68 

17.3% 5.8% 77,0% 3.79 

1.048 

1.016 

.510 


1 know how to lookfor appropriate materials for improving my English, 

Group A 
Group B 

9.4% 10,7% 79.9% 3.95 

9.6% 5.8% 84,7% 4.13 

.853 

.908 

.179 


1 know what helps me learn most effectively. 



Group A 
Group B 

6.7% 15.4% 77,8% 4.00 

7.7% 11.5% 80,8% 4.06 

.870 

.873 

.681 


Table 2 presents the participants' opinions about their ability to evaluate 
themselves in the process of learning. Apparently, the respondents in both 
groups expressed a strong belief in their evaluation abilities, although this 
belief was shared by more part-time than regular students, and, moreover, 
significantly more part-time than regular students evaluated themselves as 
independent learners. Most of the respondents in both groups, however, ad¬ 
mitted that they still needed regular feedback from their teachers. 

It can be seen in Table 3 that the respondents admitted to using other 
materials of their own choice; similarly, a majority of the respondents in both 
groups stated that they took any opportunity to have contact with English. 
Again, the responses were more positive among part-time students. Looking 
for communication opportunities with native speakers of English was also 
marked as common practice by respondents in both groups. 
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Table 2 The participants' perceptions about their abilities to evaluate their own progress 



(Strongly) 

disagree 

No opinion 

(Strongly) 

agree 

M 

SD 

Sig, (two- 
tailed) 


1 know how to evaluate my own progress in English. 



Group A 

10.7% 

32.2% 

57.1% 

3.59 

.892 

Oil 

Group B 

9.6% 

15.4% 

84.6% 

3.92 

.904 



1 need regular feedbackfrom teachers on how well 1 perform, 


Group A 

27.5% 

18.1% 

54.3% 

3.29 

1.153 


Group B 

30.8% 

19.2% 

50.0% 

3.25 

1.135 



1 am an independent learner. 





Group A 

20.8% 

23.5% 

55.7% 

3.47 

1.112 

007 

Group B 

15.4% 

5.8% 

78.9% 

3.94 

.998 



Table 3 The participants' perceptions about the learning strategies they use to 
improve their English 


(Strongly) No opinion 

(Strongly) 

M 

SD Sig, (two- 

disagree 

agree 


tailed) 


Apart from the materials given by my teachers, I use other materials of my 
own choice. 


Group A 
Group B 

8.0% 

7.7% 

14.1% 

5.8% 

77,8% 

86.6% 

3.94 

4.19 

.887 

.864 

.077 

1 take any opportunity to have contact with English. 

Group A 

8.7% 

17.4% 

73.9% 

3.93 

.938 

f)R1 

Group B 

9.6% 

7.7% 

82,7% 

4.19 

.931 


1 look for opportunities to communicate in English with native speakers. 

Group A 

14.8% 

20.8% 

64.4% 

3.68 

1.007 

101 

Group B 

23.1% 

11.5% 

65.4% 

3.75 

1.203 



As can be seen in Table 4, considerably more part-time than regular stu¬ 
dents declared participating in CMC in order to improve their English; howev¬ 
er, interestingly, high percentages of the respondents were not sure whether 
their use of CMC was aimed at improving their English. A majority of the re¬ 
spondents (but more part-time students) admitted to deliberately focus on 
the linguistic forms that appear in CMC through, for example, looking up the 
vocabulary items they came across while communicating through the Internet, 
or paying attention to the forms used by other CMC users. In addition, a ma¬ 
jority of the respondents in both groups stated that they deliberately practiced 
their reading skills through CMC, while the answers with regard to practicing 
listening skills differed significantly between the groups (with more part-time 
students agreeing with the statement). Using CMC for communicating with 
tutors did not appear to be common practice for the respondents. 
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Table 4 The participants' perceptions about their involvement in CM C with the aim 
of improving their English 



(Strongly) No opinion (Strongly) M 

disagree agree 

SD 

Sig. (two- 
tailed) 


1 deliberately take part in CMC in orderto improve my English, 


Group A 
Group B 

26.1% 30.9% 42.9% 3.21 

17.3% 23.1% 59.6% 3.58 

1.075 

.957 

.033 


1 look up new vocabulary items which 1 come across through CMC. 


Group A 
Group B 

11.1% 12,1% 75.9% 3.85 

5.8% 11.5% 82.7% 4.17 

1.042 

.857 

.047 


1 pay attention to the language forms which other CM C users use. 


Group A 
Group B 

9.4% 14.1% 76.5% 3.97 

5.7% 7.7% 86.6% 4.10 

.989 

.846 

.400 


1 deliberately practice my reading skills through CMC. 



Group A 
Group B 

16.7% 28.2% 55.1% 3.47 

19.2% 21,2% 59.6% 3.69 

1.063 

1.147 

.204 


1 deliberately practice my listening skills through CM C. 



Group A 
Group B 

27.5% 26,8% 45.6% 3.21 

21.2% 17.3% 61.6% 3.62 

1.193 

1.051 

.030 


1 communicate through CMC in English with mytutors. 



Group A 
Group B 

45.0% 18,1% 36,6% 2.73 

53.8% 9.6% 36.5% 2.62 

1.282 

1.286 

.575 


Questionnaire 2. The descriptive accounts provided by the participants 
in the follow-up open-ended questionnaire gave a more explanatory, in-depth 
perspective on the quantitative data described above. The responses provided 
to the question concerning the respondents' autonomy as foreign language 
learners mainly highlighted their involvement in self-study, which does not 
include having to do a task assigned by a teacher. The following quotes given 
by two participants illustrate this approach: "I consider myself an autonomous 
learner because I study even when nobody forces me to do so or even if I don't 
have any exam at the end;" "I feel that I could be considered as an autono¬ 
mous learner as my learning of English is not limited to attending and prepar¬ 
ing to the university classes. I regularly extend my knowledge on my own ac¬ 
cord by self-study." Although undertaking self-study may characterize auton¬ 
omous learners, being autonomous involves much more than that. Other 
characteristics of autonomous learners, such as the ability to take responsibil¬ 
ity for one's learning and to manage the learning process, or the ability to re¬ 
flect upon one's learning, were not mentioned by the study participants. On 
the contrary, some quotes indicated an incomplete understanding of the con¬ 
cept, for example, by differentiating among areas of language study where a 
student is or is not autonomous. This is illustrated by the following example:"/ 
am not fully autonomous because it depends on the area of learning. I feel 
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autonomous in learning vocabulary and phonetics, as I study on my own, but in 
the case of grammar I need some guidance from teachers." This example 
shows that the respondent associated autonomy in learning solely with inde¬ 
pendence of teachers rather than with an ability to refer to and effectively use 
various available resources in the process of learning. 

Further comments shed more light on the respondents' understanding of 
the concept of autonomy. Apart from mentioning the effort put in self-study, 
one respondent wrote about asking for assistance as a learning strategy which 
he/she employed: "I try to understand the material and search on my own, but if 
I don't understand something or have problems, I ask others (e.g. teachers) for 
help." It is important to note that the comment about asking for help was meant 
to be an apology for not being independent enough, and hence, not autono¬ 
mous enough. Still another respondent focused on the affective side of being an 
autonomous learner by writing: "I am an autonomous learner because I don't 
treat learning the language as a duty, I do it for my personal benefits, due to my 
willingness, remaining in accordance with my initial choice of my studies. Final 
exams are only an incentive for meticulous preparation and thorough study, but 
not an ultimate goal." Apparently, this quote points to high levels of intrinsic 
motivation, which may, in fact, contribute to learner autonomy. It also stresses 
the ability of setting his/her own goals on the part of the student, a feature typi¬ 
cally associated with autonomous behavior. 

The clue concerning the respondents' applications of CMC for the pur¬ 
pose of learning English generated some responses which highlighted the 
purely leisure and social dimension of CM C engagement, as exemplified by the 
following quote: "Usually I participate in CMC just for pleasure and social rea¬ 
sons." However, most of the responses revealed a balanced approach, in 
which both social and linguistic aims were evident. Conscious and deliberate 
focusing on the language in CMC and using CMC opportunities for learning 
purposes may be viewed as evidence of autonomous behavior and may en¬ 
hance such behavior on the part of foreign language learners. As stated by 
researchers, looking for and applying various, often original, sources of input 
for language practice and using any opportunity to improve and test one's 
language competence are important traits of autonomous learners. The fol¬ 
lowing quotes seem to illustrate such an approach: " Generally, I take part in 
CMC for pleasure and social reasons, but I also signed up intentionally to some 
websites to improve my English;" "starting and maintaining such communica¬ 
tion (CMC) is always pleasure-driven. I’ve never chatted with a foreigner solely 
to brush up on my language skills. Nevertheless, I’ve always considered CMC as 
a perfect occasion to do it. As a consequence, I'm always doing my level best to 
create exhaustive and clearly understandable messages;" "although in CMC 
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personal reasons are always in the foreground for me, improvement of my 
English is an anticipated side-effect." Finally, one response made by a study 
participant clearly suggests that his/her CM C engagement was associated only 
with improving his/her language skills: "My participation in CMC is strongly 
connected with improving my English -1 decided to take part in it in order to 
have more contact with English." This statement may be an indication of the 
respondent's autonomous approach toward learning English as it suggests an 
attempt to control and regulate learning processes; in other words, this and 
the previously quoted comments reveal a certain level of metacognitive be¬ 
havior which underlies learner autonomy. 

Discussion and Implications 

On the basis of the study participants' responses presented in the previous 
section, it can be concluded that they largely claimed to be autonomous foreign 
language learners; most of them stated that they knew what helped them learn 
effectively, they looked for appropriate materials on their own, knew why they 
learned and what they wanted to achieve. Moreover, they admitted to look for 
opportunities to have contact with English and practice opportunities, which in¬ 
cluded seeking contacts with native speakers. The relatively high level of autono¬ 
my declared in the researched sample is hardly surprising, as the participants 
were adults and advanced learners, with considerable experience in learning a 
foreign language. On the other hand, it needs to be stressed that although the 
majority of the participants declared being independent learners aware of the 
learning processes and able to manage their own learning, some of them did not 
express a strong belief in their own autonomy as learners. Apparently, autonomy 
does not automatically come with age or learning experience. 

Moreover, it needs to be stressed that part-time students' independ¬ 
ence as learners and their autonomous involvement in learning appeared to 
be greater than those of regular students, at least according to their own es¬ 
timations. Part-time students' motivation may have been better defined; they 
had to pay tuition, unlike regular students, and often needed a university di¬ 
ploma to improve their qualifications at a workplace. Moreover, since they 
attended classes only every second weekend, they may have been forced to 
devote more time to self-study and develop more autonomous learning be¬ 
haviors. As a result, they claimed to have more clearly specified learning goals, 
better developed planning and self-evaluation abilities, and to be more con¬ 
scious learning strategy users. 

Similarly, although part-time students generally participated in all forms 
of CM C less frequently than did regular students, the study revealed that part- 
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time students deliberately took more advantage of participating in CMC with 
the aim of practicing their English, apart from regular students' primary focus 
on the social and pastime dimension of interacting online. This was clearly 
highlighted in the comments that the regular students made about their in¬ 
volvement in CM C: Language development was considered as a by-product of 
engagement in meaningful interactions. 

The accounts provided by the participants point to three basic features of 
autonomous learning, namely "learner involvement," "learner reflection" and 
"target language use" (Little 2007, p. 7), present in their CMC-related behavior. 
While engaging in different forms of CM C, learners chose what to do, when, and 
to what extent, in this way learning to manage their contacts with the foreign 
language. While the participants admitted the main focus of their CMC was on 
conveying meaning, at the same time they also appreciated it as a source of valu¬ 
able language input and an opportunity to practice communication skills. Moreo¬ 
ver, they were apparently able to exercise control over their learning during CM C 
engagement, which is a vital condition of autonomous learning according to many 
researchers (e.g., Benson 2001, p. 141). Their use of CMC also enabled and en¬ 
couraged them to manage and monitor their L2 use and learning. 

However, the study also revealed that the participants' awareness of what 
constitutes learner autonomy was rather limited and mainly associated with self- 
study or learning without help from a teacher. Although, in the light of the study 
findings, participating in CM C as part of out-of-class contact with English appeared 
to contribute to enhanced learner autonomy among the study participants, it may 
be concluded that this influence was only partly conceptualized by them. 

Therefore, the main teaching implication emerging from the study is the 
constant need to guide the students toward understanding what autonomous 
learning really is and to try to develop fully reflective attitudes in them, thanks 
to which they are better prepared to evaluate themselves as autonomous 
learners. This can be done through a variety of instructional techniques, for 
example, through classroom-based discussions of the nature of autonomous 
learning, small-scale research-oriented team projects investigating their levels 
of autonomy or self-evaluation tasks fostered or followed by teacher-student 
dialogs. Offering guidance and suggestions concerning optimal learning tools 
and strategies is the primary role of a teacher in stimulating autonomous 
learning, both offline and online (e.g., Godwin-Jones, 2011). If learners can 
have sufficient hands-on experience with using various CM C forms within in¬ 
structional settings, monitored by the tutor and provided with relevant feed¬ 
back concerning its usefulness for effective learning, perhaps such strategies 
could be transferred to other, beyond-the-classroom, contexts. Even at an 
advanced level of language proficiency, some of the students still did not have 
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well-defined learning objectives and felt they did not know how to learn. 
Awareness of how to make use of readily available CM C opportunities should 
be a part of learner development, so that they can be better appreciated by 
learners as a tool for fostering autonomy. 

Conclusions 

First of all, it needs to be stated that the study has a number of limita¬ 
tions. Some are connected with the fact that it relied exclusively on self-report 
data. As a consequence, the adequacy of the participants' accounts of what they 
do may be easily questioned. In addition, a limitation in the design of this study 
is the impossibility of examining what the students really did as part of their out- 
of-class CM C engagement. M oreover, the generalizability of the study findings is 
limited, because, despite the relatively big sample size, the group was largely 
homogenous, as the participants came from the same cultural and educational 
background and studied at the same institution. Finally, the study participants 
studied at the same university at which the researcher was employed, and alt¬ 
hough only some of them (about 30) were taught by the researcher, being 
aware that she was involved in the organization of some courses might have 
influenced the way in which they responded to the questionnaires. 

Finally, the study findings allow for the formulation of some conclusions 
concerning the potential of CM C environments to foster autonomous learning 
in advanced learners of English. The intensity of their CMC engagement in 
English can be interpreted as offering ample opportunities for authentic, 
meaningful interactions in English, which can contribute to the development 
of various components of the learners' communicative competence. By choos¬ 
ing to access Internet resources, both pedagogical and non-pedagogical in 
nature, in their own time and for their own purposes, learners demonstrate 
autonomous learning behavior and take responsibility over managing their 
learning through online interactions. It cannot be concluded, however, that all 
CMC situations lead to learning or to autonomy enhancement. Some CMC 
contacts are incidental or irrelevant enough not to have any impact on learn¬ 
ing at all. Therefore, implicit or explicit guidance from teachers, through which 
learners will learn how to make their CMC contacts with English beneficial for 
their competence building, seems to be an appropriate idea. 
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APPENDIX 

The Data Elicitation Tools Used in the Study 


Questionnaire 1 

Dear Students, I will be grateful for your filling in the questionnaire below, it serves re¬ 
search purposes and is anonymous. Thanks! 

Age: .years 


Note: CM C is "communication between humans that is mediated by computer technology" 
(Levy and Stockwell 2006:24) 


1. How much time on average do you spend on computer-mediated communication (CM C)? 

.hours a day on week days 

.hours a day at weekends 

2. Do you use the following forms of computer-mediated communication? If you do, in 
which language(s) do you communicate in these ways? Tick the ones that you use and the 
language of communication. 


CM C form 

In LI 

In English 

In another 
language 

Email 




Blogs 




Discussion forums 




Chats 




Wikis 




Instant messaging 




Social networking sites 




Virtual worlds 




Skype 




Other: 





3. How many times a week do you take part in CM C? 

a. less than once a week 

b. once a week 

c. 2-3 times a week 

d. more than 3 times a week 

e. everyday 

4. How often do you use English while engaging in CM C? 

never - rarely - sometimes - often - very often 
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5. Please mark the best-matching answers to the following statements according to the following key: 

1 -1 strongly disagree, 2 -1 disagree, 3 - I have no opinion, 4 -1 agree, 5 -1 strongly agree. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


I have well defined objectives in learning English 1 

I learn English regularly, according to my own plan 1 

I know how to evaluate my own progress in English 1 

I know how to look for appropriate materialsfor improving 
my English 

Apart from the materials given by my teachers, I use other ^ 
materials of my own choice 

I know what helps me learn most effectively 1 

I take any opportunity to have contact with English 1 

I look for opportunities to communicate in English with ^ 

native speakers 

I need regular feedback from teachers on how well I per- ^ 
form 

I am an independent learner 1 

I deliberately take part in CMC in order to improve my . 

English 

I look up new vocabulary items which I came across 
through CMC 

I pay attention to the language forms which other CMC ^ 

users use 

I deliberately practice my reading skills through CMC 1 

I deliberately practice my listening skills through CMC 1 

I communicate through CMC with my English tutors 1 


2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Questionnaire 2 

Dear Students, please provide answers to the following two questions. Your responses 
should be spontaneous and honest; they don’t have to be very long or particularly well 
organized, so don't worry that they will be evaluated in any way. I will be extremely grate¬ 
ful for your contribution. 

1. Do you consider yourself an autonomous learner of English? Please justify your 
answer briefly. 

2. If/When you take part in computer-mediated communication (through emails, in¬ 
stant messaging, blogging, etc.) in English, do you do it just for pleasure or social 
reasons, or do you ever intentionally plan to improve your English through CM C? 
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